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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

American State Trials: a Collection of the Important and Interest- 
ing Criminal Trials which have taken place in the United States, 
from the Beginning of our Government to the Present Day. By 
John D. Lawson, LL.D. Volumes IV., V. (St. Louis: F. H. 
Thomas Law Book Company. 1915, 1916. Pp. xv, 879; xx, 

943-) 

The last two volumes of this invaluable collection edited by Dr. 
Lawson are even more interesting than those which preceded them. 
The most conspicuous case there reported is the famous trial of Pro- 
fessor Webster for the murder of Dr. Parkman. This probably at- 
tracted more attention than any trial for murder in the United States 
before that of Guiteau, and since the guilt of the convict was subse- 
quently established by his confession it is one of the best illustrations of 
the reliability of circumstantial evidence and its effectiveness as an 
instrument of justice. A long, although not a complete, bibliography 
has been added by the editor. It would have been well to have included 
the report of the proceedings on the hearing upon the petition for a 
writ of error and upon the application to the executive for a pardon. 
Dr. Putnam's description of the confession is an excellent illustration of 
the religious practices of the time. These, together with letters by the 
defendant to his counsel, in which he apologizes for his criticism of 
them upon the trial, and a letter by Attorney-General Clifford defend- 
ing Dr. Parkman's character from the aspersions by the plaintiff's 
counsel, are to be found in the report published by Cockcroft which is 
mentioned in the bibliography of Dr. Lawson. In the biographical 
notice of Dr. Palfrey it would have been wise to have mentioned the 
only one of his writings that is still read, a History of New England 
during the colonial period. Not long after Webster's execution an ad- 
vocate sought to make the testimony of a witness more impressive by 
proving that the latter was a Harvard professor. His opponent, Gen- 
eral Butler, interrupted with the remark " we hung one of them the 
other day ". Stendhal would have been fascinated by the trial of the 
Italian painter Lawrence Pienovi, who was convicted by a jury de me- 
dictate linguae, in New York in 1818, for biting off his wife's nose 
because of a jealousy which seems to have been based upon a sound 
foundation. The manners of the time are well illustrated by the testi- 
mony and arguments upon the trials of the South Carolina pirates, 
twenty-three of whom were convicted and hanged in 1718, not long after 
some of their crew had swaggered through some of the main streets 
of Charleston while they levied ransom for the lives of two leading 
citizens whom they had captured. There seems to be no reason, how- 
ever, why the editor should have omitted parts of the reports of these 
cases, published in Howell's State Trials. He displays an unusual lack 
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of care in his remark that this was " the first and oldest trial in America 
for piracy" (IV. 652). Howell also reports the previous trial of nine 
pirates in Massachusetts in 1704 at a vice-admiralty court over which 
Governor Dudley presided while his son acted as prosecutor. This Dr. 
Lawson seems to have subsequently discovered and to have consequently 
inserted in volume V. instead of in its more appropriate place, the pages 
just before the South Carolina cases. 

The trials arising out of the killing of Lovejoy, when his defenders 
and assailants were successively acquitted, are valuable since the first 
editions of the same are scarce. They reveal a provocation which most 
historians ignore : Lovejoy was not lynched but shot while defending, 
with an armed force and with arms in his own hands, his printing-press 
from destruction, after one of the attacking crowd had been killed by 
Love joy's comrades while Lovejoy himself led a sally against one of the 
assailants, whom he tried to shoot. His previous untruthful abuse of 
the Roman Catholic religion in his St. Louis newspaper, from which 
quotations are made by Dr. Lawson, proves his love for notoriety and 
his fondness for insulting those who differed with him. Next to these 
trials is published the famous case of the fugitive slave Anthony Burns 
before Commissioner Loring in Massachusetts in 1854. In the other 
parts of the two volumes, instead of next to these where they properly 
belong, are the less-known criminal prosecutions of John and Sara 
Robertson, colored people of Massachusetts, who in 1819 were found 
guilty of kidnapping a negro girl from a family who had taken her from 
Alabama, and of Joseph Pulford in New York in the same year for an 
attempt to kidnap a black woman and sell her into slavery in Cuba. 
It would have been appropriate to insert with them other leading fugi- 
tive-slave cases and prosecutions for kidnapping blacks, or at least a 
reference to some of them. Such are the trial of Thomas Sims, a 
fugitive slave in 1851 before Commissioner George Ticknor Curtis in 
Massachusetts, who ordered him to be sent back to the South (Boston, 
1851) ; the fugitive-slave cases in Pennsylvania in 1851 (The Christiana 
Riot and the Treason Trials of 1851 : an Historical Sketch, by W. U. 
Hensel, Lancaster, Pa., 191 1) ; the trial during the same year of Charles 
G. Davis, who was acquitted by Commissioner Hallett of the charge of 
aiding and abetting in the rescue of the fugitive Shadrach (Boston, 
1851) ; the case of Henry Clay prosecuted in Illinois in 1862 under the 
state statute to prevent the immigration of free negroes into that state 
("A Case under an Illinois Black Law", by J. N. Gridley, Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, 1912) ; the civil suit of Ruel Daggs 
against Elihu Frazier and others in the District Court of the United 
States in Iowa in 1850, when a verdict of $2900 damages was awarded 
against six defendants for rescuing and aiding in the escape of nine 
fugitive slaves who had escaped into Iowa from Missouri (Burlington, 
1850) ; the trial in New York in 1850 of United States Deputy Marshal 
Henry W. Allen, who was acquitted at the recommendation of Judge 
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Marvin upon the charge of kidnapping a colored man when acting under 
the fugitive-slave law (Syracuse, 1852). Interesting also is the trial in 
Maryland of William Lloyd Garrison when he was convicted, fined 
$100, and sent to jail under an indictment for a criminal libel on Francis 
Todd of Newburyport, Massachusetts, whom he charged with commit- 
ting a crime by carrying a cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New 
Orleans (Boston, 1834). 

The cases of Dred Scott (19 Howard 392), and Lemmon v. People 
(20 N. Y. 562, affirming 26 Barber 270), are probably omitted because 
they are so easily accessible in the official reports, but many interesting 
anecdotes about the actors in them might have been included. The 
trial of John Brown we presume will be published in a later volume. 

The editor has very wisely taken three from Dr. Wharton's State 
Trials with that editor's notes. 

The arrangement of the contents of the books seems to be modelled 
upon that of Tristram Shandy. It is neither chronological nor topical 
and appears to be haphazard. In the middle of volume IV. is Trevett 
v. Weeden, one of the first cases holding a statute to be unconstitutional, 
followed by the unsuccessful 'proceedings for the removal of the judges 
who made it. This is copied from the report in Chandler's Criminal 
Trials. Dr. Lawson repeats Chandler's mistake in writing the name 
of the defendant as Wheedon and in altering the punctuation of the 
title of General Varnum's pamphlet. He omits in the bibliography any 
reference to the Providence Gazette of October 7, 1786, and the Ameri- 
can Museum, V. 36, as well as to the reports in Professor James B. 
Thayer's Cases on Constitutional Law, I. 73, and Coxe, Judicial Power 
and Unconstitutional Legislation, p. 223. An historical note referring 
to the other early cases upon the subject would have been very conven- 
ient to the reader and, since they have been so often cited, easy for Dr. 
Lawson to have compiled. 

The biographical notes show more care and research than do those 
in the previous volumes. That of William M. Price of New York is 
especially interesting (p. 360). That of Oakey Hall might well have 
been longer and mentioned his acquittal of a charge of complicity with 
the embezzlements by the Tweed Ring. 

Roger Foster. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, i6io-i6§8/§p. 
Edited by H. R. McIlwaine. (Richmond, 1915, pp. 1, 283.) 

Of 333 pages in this volume, fifty are occupied with introductions, 
150 with a full and elaborate index to the whole series of the Burgesses' 
journals. Of that series, begun a dozen years ago, this is the thirteenth 
and concluding volume. Mr. John P. Kennedy, the predecessor of Dr. 
McIlwaine as librarian of the Virginia State Library, and to whose 
enterprise the inception of the series was due, began with the issue of 
the journals for 1773-1776, the latest in chronological order, and worked 



